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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 
THE LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. 


BY A FEMALE ANCHORET. 


( Concluded from page 197.) 

Another year ‘passed, but not without event. 
A tremendous flood bore away the chief iy of 
the hamlet, and swept off the stock of timber on 
which the good pastor’s saw-mills depended. The 
hunting season had been unproductive, and the 
long polar night, found Claribell’s family almost 
without provisions. Her father’s strength yielded 
to fatigue and grief; and a few dried fish were 
soon consumed. Wasted to still more extreme 
debility, her miserable mistress lay beside the 
hearth, with only — of life to feel the ap. 

ach of death. Adolphus warmed her frozen 
Leode in his, and secretly gave her all the rein- 
deer’s milk, which their neighbours, though them- 
selves half famished, bestowed upon him. Brande 
encouraged by the despairing father’s presence, 
ventured to remind Claribell of their marriage 
contract. ‘ Wait,’ she replied with a bitter smile, 
‘ till the traveller returns to sanction it.? Moody 
silence followed ; while Hans. shaking a tear from 
his long silver eye-lashes, looked. reproachfully at 
his daughter. ‘Have mercy on us both,’ said 
Brande, with a desperate gesture ; shai! an idiot 
woman and a blind boy rob even your father of 
your love ?? ‘ They have trusted me,’ she answer- 
ed, fixing her keen eyes upon him, ¢ and [ will not 
forsake them in life or death—hast thou deserved 
trust better P’ 

Brande turned away his face and wept. At that 
terrible instant, the door burst open,,and three 
strangers seized him. Already unmanned, he 
made no resistance ; and a caravan sent by judi- 
cial authority, conveyed the whole family to the 
hall of the viceroy’s deputy. There, heedless of 
their toilsome journey and exhausted state, the 
miuister ef justice began his investigation, A 
charge of murder had been lodged against Brande, 
and the clothes worn by the unfortunate traveller, 
found at the foot of a precipice, red with blood and 
heaped together, were displayed before him. Still 
he professed innocence, but with a faltering voice 
and unsteady eye. Thorsen, strong in benevo- 
lence and truth, had followed the prisoner’s car 
on foot, and now presented himself at the tribu- 
nal. He produced the gold dsposited in his hands, 
and advanced a thousand s of Claribell’s in- 
nocence, but she maintained herself in obstinate 
silence. A few silver ducats found in old Hof- 
land’s possession, implicated him in the guilt of 
his kinsman; and the judge, comparing the actual 
evidence of Brande’s conduct on the fatal night of 
the assassination, with his present vague and inco- 
herent statements, sentenced the whole family to 
imprisonment in the mine of Cronenburgh. 

Brande heard his decree with mute despair ; 
and Claribell, clinging to her heart-broken father, 
fixed her eyes, dim with intense agony, on the 
blind boy, whose face during this ignominious trial 
had been hidden onher shoulder. But when the 
conclusive sentence was pronounced, he raised his 
head, and addressed the audience in a strong and 
clear eay i olive saz I have no home, I am 
an orphan and a stranger am ou; Claribell 
has shared her bread ouh ma, aa ines she 
I will go.’ ‘ Be it so,’ said the judge, after a short 

, ‘darkness and light are alike to the blind, 
and he will learn to avoid guilt, if he is allowed to 
witness its punishment.’ e servants of justice 
to re- 





advanced, expecting their superior’s si 
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move the victims, but his eye was suddenly ar- 
rested. The Lady Jobanna, whose chair had been 
brought before the tribunal, now rose from it, and 
stood erect, exclaiming —* J accuse him!’ At this 
awful cry from lips which had never been heard to 
utter more than the low moan of insanity, the 
judge shuddered, and his assistants shrunk back 
as if the dead had spoken. ‘The glare of her pale 
grey eyes, her spectre-like face shadowed by ned 
and loose hair, were such as a Norwegian sorceress 
exhibits. Raising her skeleton hands high above 
her head, she struck them together with a force 
which the hall echoed—‘ There was but one wit- 
ness, and I go to him!’ With these words, and a 
— laugh, she fell at the judge’s feet and ex- 
pired. 

Six years glided away; and the rigorous sen- 
tence passed on these untortunate Norwegians, had 
been long executed and forgotten, when the Swed- 
ish viceroy visited the silver mines of Cronenburgh. 
Lighted by a thousand lamps attached to columns 
of the sparkling ore, he proceeded with his retinue, 
through the principal street of the subterranean 
city, while the miners exhibited the various pro- 
cesses of their labours. But his eyes seemed fixed 
on a bier followed by an aged man, whose shoulder 
bore the badge of infamy, leaning on a meagre wo- 
man and a boy, whose voice mingled with the rude 
chant peculiar to Norwegian mourners, like the 
warbling of an Aolian lute among the moans of a 
stormy wind. At this touching and unexpected 
sound, the viceroy stopped and looked earnestly 
at his guide. * It is the funeral of a convicted 
murderer,’ replied the sn ofingendant of the min- 
ers; ‘and that white-aired man was iis kinswan, 
and supposed. accomplice.” * The woman is his 
widow, then ?? said the viceroy, shuddering. * No, 
my lord; her imprisonment was limited to one 
year, but she chuse to remain with her unhappy 
lather, to prepare his food and assist in his labors ; 
that lovely boy never leaves her side, except to 
sig hymns to the sick miners, who think him an 
angel come among us.’ While the humane inten- 
dant spoke, the bier approached, and the torches 
carried by its bearers, shone on the corpse of Brande, 
whose uncovered countenance retained al! the 
sullen fierceness of his character. The viceroy 
followed to the grave ; and advancing as the body 
was lowered into it, said— Peace be with the 
dead, and with the living. All are forgiven.’ 

The intendant of the mines, instructed by one 
of the viceroy’s retinue, removed the fetters from 
Hans Hofland’s ancles, and placed him, with his 
daughter and the blind boy, in the vehicle used to 
reach the outlet of the mine. A carriage waited 
to receive them, and they found themselves con- 
veyed from the most hideous subterranean dungeon 
to the splendid palace of the viceroy. ‘They were 
led into his cabinet, where he stood alone, not in 
his official robes, but in those he had worn at Dol- 
stein. ‘It is the traveller,’ exclaimed Claribell ; 
and Adolphus sprang into his arms. ‘ My son!" 
was all the viceroy could utter as he held him close 
to his heart. ‘Claribell!’ he added, after a few 
moments of agonizing joy, ‘lam the father of 
Adolphus, and the Lady Johanna was my wife. 
Powerful enemies compelled me to conceal even 
my existence ; but a blessed chance enabled me 
to save my only son, whom I believed safe in the 
care of the treacherous kinsman who coveted my 
inheritance, and hoped to destroy us both. Brande 
was the agent of his guilt ; but fearing his secresy 
might fail, the chief traitor availed himself of his 

wer as a judge, to bury his accomplice and his 
mnocent victim forever. Providence saved my 


life from his machinations, and my sovereign has 


















given me power sufficient to punish and reward. 
condemned your father and yourself. You, Cc lavi- 
bell, if you can accept the master of this mansion, 
are now in your future home. Continue to be the 
second mother of Adolphus, and ennoble his fa- 
ther by an union with your virtues.’ 





MONITOREAL. 


(concLupED FROM PAGE 197.) 


How blinded is man to his real peace! how 
eager to entail misery on himself! ‘This should 
teach never to repine because we are not so rich 
as our neighbour ; nor suppose, if we could obtain 
what we wish, that it would increase our happi- 
ness. ‘The proverb still holds, that ‘a contented 
mind is a continual feast ;? and if satisfaction is 
not in the mind, no addition of wealth or honors 
will ever give it. When we feel too much attach- 
ment to this world, let us reflect on the uncertainty 
of life, and the certainty of death; these consider- 
ations will calm the inordinate desires of the 
heart, and produce resignation to all the dealings 
of Omnipotence. Let us all remember we are 
immortal, destined to exist when the pleasures of 
time are no more; who must witness the dissolu 
tion of nature itself, and stand before the judg- 
ment seat of God— 





‘Amid the wreck cf matter and the crush of worlds.’ 

There is no better remedy for ambition than 
reflections of this nature. It would have been 
well for mankind, if many conquerors, whom pre- 
judice has dignified with the title of heroes, amic st 
their disgraceful triumphs, had considered that 
themselves were but mortals, and that human life 
was uncertain. 


MISCELLANY. 
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THE THINKER.....Vo. XIX, 
* I do not love you, Dr. Feil, 


The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this [know full well, 
T do not love you, Dr. Feil.’ 

Paesupice is a passion to which every human being is 
sometimes subject; it finds its way into the mind, un- 
sought, undesired, is not confined solely to those objects 
which are in themselves detestable, vile or base, but rests 
on the meritorious and the good. 
gans of vision, equally so are the impressions we receive 
from circumstances, from feature and from character. 


As various are our or- 


We can scarcely behold a person without deciding upon 
him; or if a cursory view forbid a decision, some impres- 
If this be unfi- 
vourable, and we continue to see him without gaining a 
further knowledge, it becomes so fixed that we are pre- 
pared to decry him, as if we possessed undeniable proofs 
of his worthlessness, On the other side, should we form 
too favourable an opinion, our self-love is mortified, rather 
than sorrow excited, that we have been deceived by ap- 
False, indeed, is this criterion, and should be 
Many a fair 
name may otherwise become the victim of hasty decision, 
which duty would prompt us to suspend until some ey- 
idence might be adduced. 


sion is made that is not easily effaced. 


pearances. 
laboured against with the greatest care. 


It is not to weak minds only, that prejudice is con- 
fined. Wesee it operating in the most powerful manner 
upon those whose talents and mental energies demand 
our highest veneration. The penetration of such, leads 
them to believe they can trace the volitions of tlhe heart 


our base judge is now.in the prison to which he oy 
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in the expressions of every countenance. Hence they are 
satisfied to read in this fallible index, the character on 
which they predicate their hasty sentence. But they are 
not all Lavaters, nor if they were, should they on this 
ground alone, form their judgment. The Author of our 
nature has not given to any one of his creatures the abili- 
ty to discern the whole man from his outward expression ; 
this would be too omnicious for any of our race to pos- 


7) Seeess ; and those that think they have it, please themselves 


with adelusion which will often fail them. 


The epigrammatist, above quoted, however, alludes to 
a prejudice without any visible foundation ; a notion, an 
idea received of some one, for which we are unable to 
account. It isfeltby many. Ask them what reason they 
ean offer for their dislike, they have none to give. The 
person looks well, associates with good Company, appears 
intelligent, is addicted to no vices that they are apprised 
of; and yet—they cannot like him. How unjust, how un- 
feeling is this. How inconsistent with that liberality of 
sentiment which sees a brother in every man, and is 
scarce willing to condemn when turpitude is substan- 
tiated. It is granted that it is difficult to divest the 
mind of it; but yet it can generally be accomplished if 
attempted in the right form. Reason is the’ strongest 
principle in our constitution, and with this we should 
attack all these depredators on its province. Banish 
that which works without a principle, and leads to un- 
just opinions of our fellow-men. 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE REFLECTOR....Mo. XVIII. 


* Still follow where auspicious fates invite, 
Caress the happy, and the wretched slight. 
Sooner shall jarring elements unite 

Than truth with gain, than interest with right.” 

The desire of riches at some period or other of life, is 
common to all. In‘childhood we are generally filled with 
admiration at the splendour which we behold around us, 
and begin to indulge our imaginations in their flight, to 
build airy castles. We vainly suppose that it is only ne. 
cessary to wish for gold, and it shall descend upen us in 
copious showers. Unaccustomed to wait in expectancy 
at the levee of the opulent, we feel gratitude for those 
favours only which we have already received. 


We are totally ignorant of that obsequiousness which 
every one must observe who hopes to receive assistance 
from those to whom fortune has been more propitious than 
to himself, and therefore scorn to humble ourselves before 
beings who in reality are not superiotr to us, but often 
greatly our inferiors in every desirable quality. These 
sentiments are correct because grounded on that innate 
dignity and unbending firmness which he received from 
nature; but as we advanee in life the road to wealth ap- 
pears more difficult, and our advances less easy than the 
jMagination represented them. While some, the envied 
children of prosperity, receive from the hand of others 
the accumulated treasures of years of industry, which 
skilfully employed hold forth the promise of still greater 
increase ; and others by the most servile acts procure the 
assistance of the haughty, the independent mind looks 
around with sadness, sees all his hopes blasted, that pov- 
erty is his lot unless he can divest himself of that equality 
which he holds with respect te his fellow creatures, and 
bow in humble obsequiousness at the foot of the proud 
fool, on whom the blind goddess has bestowed her gifts. 

“Experience proves at length the fallafy of these dreams 
of fancy which were the companions of the vacant hours 
of childhood, but which had already lost much of their 
force in proportion as reason began to assume that influ- 
ence, which had so long been usurped by the passions. 
But however some may continue to grieve at the Jot of 
poverty, he who considers the transitory nature of our 
present existence and the eternal glories of that future ex- 
istence, for which he was created, will not long suffer the 
perishable objects of this world to engross his attention or 
the privation of them to sadden his mind. 

dn too many énstances where the mul'itude have gazed 
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with admiration at the ostentatious display of splendour, 
has the nearer and more cool and philosophi¢ observer 
discovered misery and self reproach, to suffer him longer 
to repine at the state in which his Creator has placed 
him. He looks forward to that heavenly treasure which 
is etérnal as the beneficent Being who prepared it for his 
suffering children, and his hopes grounded in the promi- 
ses of God, feels only pity for those who are busied abont 
trifles to the ueglect of this momentous concern. 





FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Wo. XII. 


The following communication from an esteemed corres- 
respondent, is on a subject highly important, and will 
command the particular attention of my readers. 

The re is nothing in this world vain, but its folly and ite guilt” 

Mk. UVonTRIBUTOR, 


Tae manner in which a great many well-meaning per- 
sons undertake to advance the cause of virtue, is a subject 
to be lamented, and which calls for the attention of those 
who wish well to its success. I allude to those who de- 
claim so much about the vanity of this world and of its 
pursuits, and who call upon us to relinquish its fleeting 
and false pleasures if we would inherit the ‘glories of 
heaven.’ As if there was nothing in this world to enjoy ; 
and that we had nothing to do but to make ourselves 
miserable, in the hope of being rewarded in another world, 
for our fortitude in resisting the means of happiness, 
which our Maker has placed within our reach, and invited 
us to improve. Although there is little danger of their 
advice being followed, yet it conveys a false idea of the 
duty, which devolves upon us as christians, as men, as 
probationers for eternity, the effect of which is most per- 
nicious. The reward which they promise, is thought un- 
certain, end from its remoteness and indistinctness can 
make but a slight impression upon the mind ; while pres- 
ent enjoyment is continually soliciting attention ; objects 
are every moment presenting themselves to the senses, 
aided by all the eloquence of the passions; and those 
natural dispositions and propensities which are inter- 
woven with eur existence, impel us with a force not so 
easily to be resisted. These were given us to be regu- 
lated and rightly directed, but not to be destroyed. The 
punishment which they denounce, in case of our disobe- 
dience, which is no less than exclusion from these heay- 
enly enjoyments, no one 1s ‘conscious of having merited ; 
for there are very few who are destitute of all good qual- 
ities, and they tomfort themselves with the idea that they 
shall pass with the multitude. Thus by not distuunguish- 
ing between those pleasures which are rational and pure, 
and those which are criminal and false, and which always 
bring unhappiness in their train, both here and hereafter, 
as their natural consequence between those pursuits, 
which, so far from being vain, constitute a part of our 
duty, and those which are™@riminal and pernicious ; they 
not only lose the opportunity of being useful, but doa 
serious injury to the cause they would espouse. It is 
thus, that people have learned to associate in their minds 
the ideas of privations and gloom with that of virtue; 
and that some have been led to suppose, that a merry 
heart, which enjoys with thankfulness what the present 
moment affords, incompatible with any thing but 
thoughtlessness and folly. 

The benevolent Author of our existence, in plating 
us upon the earth, has given us duties to perform arising 
from the relation which we bear to Him, to our fellow- 
men, and to a future state, and has made the performance 
of them to constitute eur happiness. Therefore, he who 
calls the world vain, and its happiness false, impeaches 
the wisdom and goodness of his Maker. The best spent 
life is undoubtedly the most happy, and the happiness 
experienced in the performarice of our duty is neither 
false nor fleeting. It is as true as heaven, and its dura- 
tion is equal with eternity. It is the earnest of that wel- 
come which will be bestowed on all who have fulfilled the 
object of their creation. * Weji done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou inte the joys of ycur Lori.’ 






But while I represent the real pleasures of life as being 
substantial and pure, I would not be t: ought to discour- 
age the exercise of that self-denial, without which we can 
never be happy. It is no diminution of our nappiness that 
we deny ourselves pleasures which would only incapa- 
citate us for the enjoyment of those which are more last- 
ing and satisfactory, and which besides would convert 
conscience into that worm which never dies, and kindle 
that fire in the breast which can never be quenched. It # 
only from our blindness that we yield to the solicitations 
of unlawful pleasure and unhallowed pursuit. They may 
indeed say, who know no others, ‘ transient and vain are 
pleasures of life.” They will at least find them so, when 
the world with its alluremenits is fading before the glazing 
eye of death; when the passions which they took for 
their guide, and which had led them astray through the 
thorny and crooked paths of folly and wickedness, shall , 
be lulled to rest ; and the delusions which cheated them 
shall be dispelled like the phantom of the night. They 
will at least find it so, when the spirit has ascended to its 
Maker and to its Judge; when the sentence of the un- 
faithful servant shall be pronounced against them :— 
‘Cast them into outer darkness ;’ and what darkness so 
appalling as that of the mind! 


If we would possess that happiness which nothing on 
earth can destroy, if we would have life abound with 
pleasures that are satisfactory and sure, we must endeays 
our to fulfil all the relations of life with fidelity and zeal, 
Then, if ‘life is uncertain,’ it will not be to us, ‘ false as 
a dream ;’ and it is no matter how soon its uncertainty 
is shrouded in the darkness of death, if it ushers in the 
dawn of an eternal day, to light us to higher dutics and 
purer joys. 

These are the opinions of a well-wisher to the good 
cause, and if you think them worth adding to the num- 
ber of your contributions, it is well, and if not, (provided 
you write yourself upon the subject) it is all the same to 

Yours, F. 


— 8 + aoe 
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THE PEDLAR.....Mo. V. 
CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


Ir is incumbent on every man, as he regards his own 
welfare in this life, to make the most anxious scrutiny 
into the character and disposition of the woman he wish- 
es to ¢all his'own. It is also requisite that he should 
study his own disposition, that he may not find, when too 
late, that marriage, with all its joys, in consequence of 
his unhappy temper, has no happiness in store for him. 
Here, where thousands err and tens of thousands render 
themselves miserable for life, let him pause and consider. 
Marriage is the most important step this side the grave ; 
it tinges the stream of life through all it wanderings, with 
happiness or misery until it Ceases to flow forever. 

Men fall into the most unhappy errors through pride, 
avarice and passion. He, who from pride is induced to 
choose a woman merely for her personal charms, the 
blood that runs in her veins, or the respectability of her 
contrexions, without properly informing himself as to her 
more important qualifications, may find, when too late, - 
though his pride may induce him to conceal his chagria 
at his want of discernment, that the most perfect beauty, 
the most exquisite symmetry of form, may hide a temper 
and disposition very far removed from perfection, and a 
cold, selfish and unfeeling heart. 

A man of an independent mind, and who has a proper 
respect for himself, will not venture to unite himself to a 
woman much superior to himself in point of fortune, un- 
less she manifests towards him that generosity of spirit, 
which may induce her to consider the possession of his 
affections as an ample and honourable equivalent for his 
deficiency with regard to wealth. Marriage is with toe 
many, a matter of mere speculation; wealth hides,a mul- 
titude of faults aad failings, and the heiress of rich and 
cultivated acres will be sought with avidity, though her 
mind be a poor and barren waste. 

Muy are di..wn into the married state by @e strength 








of passion alone. They believe it, ere experience has 
taught them better, to be one continued round of inex 

paustible joy and rapture. The inconsiderate child, who 
riots on sweetmeats until its palled appetite loaths and 
sickens at them, is a proper emblem of such overgrown 
babies as these. A few short months at most, and the 
delusion vanishes. Their desires are satiated to loath- 


ing, and their low and grovelling minds are incapabls of . 


feeling those sentiments of tenderness and regard, which 
are the foundation on which rests the happiness of a mar- 
ried life. A person of this description soon roves abroad 
in search of variety. The cheek of her whom he treats 
with unmanly. negiect and perhaps cruelty, soon is rob- 
bed by sorrow of its bloom, and loses its charms for 
him. The tear of affliction which his unkind treatment 
causes to tremble in her eye, the look of silent anguish, 
he regards and resents as conveying those reproaches, he 
is conscious of having deserved, and of which her tende: 
heart and faultering tongue will not permit the utter- 
ance. The small portion of his time which is spent with 
her is employed in sullen silence, unreasonable complaint, 
or ill-natured sarcasms on her faded beauty ; and lest 
she should not have sufficient cause to curse in very bit- 
terness of soul the day of her connexion with him, he stu- 
diously atoids shewing her those marks of respect and 
attention, which every man of honor, even when his af- 
fection has decayed, will not omit towards the woman he 
has chosen. 


Some men fall victims to deceit, and become the dupes 
of imposition through their own folly ; they are unable, 
from the species of mental blindness which often seizes 
on aman, who forins an attachment for one of the fair 
sex, to penetrate the disguise under which women of an 
unhappy but artful temper, will sometimes conceal their 
real dispositions. In some cases an easy unenquiring 
temper on their part, an almost wilful blindess, prevents 
them from ever making a discovery so prejudicial to their 
peace. Contrary as it is to the nature and design of 
marriage, that the wife should exercise an unlimited au- 
thority over her husband, yet thousands crouch under the 
rod of a domestic tyrant, and even view with complacen- 
ey and affection, the hand that keeps them down. 


But with others the case is widely dif':rent They 
see and feel their disgraceful fetters, yet, if a timid and 
fearful disposition, they tremble and submit. Lin'. d to 
a woman of a strong mind and overbearing temper, they 
serve and obey her from the same cowardly motive, that 
prompts Indians to do homage to the devil. The life of 
a husband of this description is a melancholy history of 
mortification, shame and sorrow. When alone, smarting 
under some recent infliction of her unhallowed power, he 
endeavours to rouse himself into exertion. He calls rea- 
son to his ail, and in such cases reason is seldom far off. 
He condemns his idevtic weakness, and wonders at his 
own folly. Strong, as be thinks himself in his newly ac- 
quired fortitude, and perhaps taking counsel of his bottle, 
he advances to the conflict. But, as of old the rebel slaves 
of the Spartans fled, and all their courage expired at the 
sight of their masters armed with the well-remembered 
instruments of castigation, so the poor erring wretch 
shrinks into nothing, or rather into that less than nothing 
—himself, at the sight of his oppressor. 


Worn down at length by her unkind and cruel treat- 
ment, he approaches to that rest for which he has often 
prayed—the rest of the grave. Does this destroyer of his 
peace then neglect him? Oh no! early in life she took 
lessons of deceit from too good a master to forget them 
now. With all the outward show of fond affection, she 
hovers around his pillow, sits by his bedside through the 
night and weeps. Well may she weep! for in those 
hours of gloom and stillness, what horror must shake her 
guilty soul, as she views that pallid and emaciated coun- 
tenarice, its every fibre working with pain, his eyes beam- 
ing with a faint smile, as through them his soul looks up 
te that heaven, where he ghall see her face no more, a 
heaven where sorrow and trouble can never come, and 
where the weary shall rest forever. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
Messrs. Enirors, 

I onez, through the medium of your paper, made an 
appeal, and a very affecting one it was too, to the feelings 
of the other sex. I have long been in a state of dreadful 
suspense, hoping and wishing that some generous man 
would ste forward and make me an offer of his hand. 
I can wait no more; my anxiety has long since eaten up 
my patience. Week after week has my remaining eye 
greedily sought your paper for comfort and consolation. 
Week after week has passed away, and though doubtless 
your columns have been productive of amusement and 
instruction to others, they have been to me an uninter- 
esting void. 

At the age of thirty-five, hear it, ye heavens, and be 
ashamed of your unkindness! At the age of thirty-five, I 
retain my virgin honor, pure and unsullied as the moun. 
tain snows, and, alas! I fear, like them, eternal. Oh, 
man! cruel barbarous and hard-hearted man! what ex. 
cuse can you make for such unmanly treatment ! 

Once passibly handsome, at least not odiously ugly, 
and always mild and amiable in manners and disposition, 
I have reluctantly, though rapidly, advanced to this de- 
tested period of my life without a single offer. Had I 
imé€t with one, I should never have refused it. Nay, I 
have even gone more than*half way and offered myself. 


What have I done to merit this heavy sorrow ? What 
have I not done that I might escape it ? I have never suf- 
fered my head to invent, nor my tongue to utter scandal. 
I have been equally careful of the reputation of others and 
my own. Ihave always been a good neighbour, an obe- 
dient daughter, a kind and faithful friend. I have 
ever been an example of economy, prudence and neat- 
ness. The little beauty bestowed upon me by nature, I 
have assiduously labored to preserve and augment. The 
only extravagance (if such it can be called) that I have 
ever been guilty of, was in purchasing fragrant washes 
for my face, and aromatic powders for my teeth. This 
last expense ceased some years since, in consequence of 
my taking, during a severe attadk of the typhus, a large 
quantity of mercurial preparation, which deprived me of 
the most valuable of my remaining teeth. 

I have been thus candid in stating my personal defects, 
that should any one desire an interview, they might be 
unable to accuse me of misrepresentation. Indeed if any 
disappointment should occur, I have the vanity to sup. 
pose, that it will be an agreeable one, as I suspect I have 
described myself to be much plainer than I really am. 
If any man, moved by this recital of my sufferings, shall 
feel an inclination to come forward and rescue me from 
the odious prospect I have before me—that of dying an 
old maid, ict him not check his generous feelings, but 
hasten and save me ere it be too late. 

A mother I can scarcely expect to be, but let me be 
once a wife, if only for one short week, let me with con- 
scious pride and ecxultation be able to say—‘I shall not 
die an old maid !’ and I care not how soon I die. 

Dead or alive, 
I remain ever, 
Yours sincerely, 
SUSAN GREYMANTLE. 


——— 


FROM THE LADIES WEEKLY MUSEUM. 
LUCK. 

Atruoven the word Lucx is of obscure definition, none 
perhaps is more commonly used, or more differently ap- 
plied. Lath of opinion it originated from the superstitious 
attention paid in ancient times to Oracles, Gods, Fairies, 
and Witches, the latter of whom, genarally in the charac- 
ter of some ill natured old woman, from the marvellous 
sign of a mole, &c. &e. would predict a fellow’s good 
luck, or, by the same sign, (as the cash migh be) pretend- 
jog more depth in the Delphic secret, would foretel his 
luck, in a good-humored way to be sure, by consigning 
him to the gallows or state prison. Hence, perhaps, the 
contrariety of the word lucky or unlucky. 

Among the number of my friends, | have three particu- 


mAiZ 


| lap ones, the first is ducky, the second is unlucky, and the 


third is both lucky and unlucky. 

The first, ever mindful of Pope’s doctrine, Whatever is, 
is right, sees something good in every evil. It is well it 
was no worse, every thing is lucky with him, though his 
house and barn was burned to the ground and not insur- 
ed; why it was very lucky he was not burned with them. 
His child broke his leg, but it was very lucky he did not 
break his neck ; however, in consequence of amputation 
the child did die, but this was extraordinary good luck 
indeed, for he was a wicked boy and would certainly 
come to the gallows. I confess this mode of reconciling 
misfortunes and proving all sorrow for the best, is a very 
lucky disposition. 

Secondly, the unlucky gentleman: he grieves even at 
good fortune, because it is not better. His son gota sit” 
uation of three hundred a year, (more than his abilities 
deserved) what of that, his neighbour’s son had six hun- 
dred, which being double the other’s salary, it conse- 
quently was very bad luck. He was very unlucky with 
his daughter also; for we all know that girls are great 
plagues—so fond of gadding about, so expensive, &c. Ke, 
She was inoculated twice for the smali pox, but unluckily 
she did not take it; but it was still more unlucky when 
she did, for she was most terribly marked with it. He 
was always unhappy with his wife, and yet unhappy when 
she died; in short he is the most unlucky fellow in the 
world—because he made himself so. 


Thirdly, the gentleman who is both lucky and unlucky, 
said to me, Last year I married a wife with whom I got 
five thousand dollars; was not that a lucky hit, my boy ? 
Indeed, [I think it was. Then you think wrong, for she 
was old and ugly, and what was still more unlucky, a 
house failed, and I lost a great deal of my money. That 
was unlucky. Not so, for with the ready I had, I pur- 
chased a very snug house, well worth double the money I 
gave for it. Well, that was iucky indeed, it made ample 
amends for your other loss. No; it was very unlucky ; 
the house by some woeful misfortune was burned down 
to tie ground, not insured a penny. That indeed was 
very bad luck. “Very bad, no, I cannot conceive it so; 
for you must know my wife was burned along with it, so 
that Iam just as I was before, neither better nor worse. 

A curious manner of balancing accounts, to be sure. 
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The Grand Panorama of the Sea Serrgnt and Grov. 
crstek Town and Harnovur, painted by Mr. Penniman, 
wili be publickly exhibited next Tuesday at Merchants’ 
Hall in Room No. 3 second story. 


Mititary.—Lt. Col. Gerry Fairbanks is chosen Colonel, 
Major Daniel Dunton, Lt. Colonel, and Capt. Thaddeus 
Page, Major of the Ist Reg. 3d Brig. Ist. Div. Capt. Jo- 
seph E. Lith, Major of the Battalion of Artillery. 


Boston Female Asylum,—Ycsterday completed seventeen 
years since the establishment of this excellent institution. 
The performances at the new South Church gave perfect 
satisfaction, and it is understood the donations were liberal. 
Moorr’s admired melody, “ There’s nothing bright but Heav- 
en,” was given with much correctness and execution by the 
orphans. Chron. & Pat, 








MARRIAGES. 


Jn this town, Lieut. Henry Ward of the Navy, to Miss 
Eliza Campbell.—Mr. Benjamin V. French, to Miss Caro- 
line French—Mr. Thomas Bond, to Miss Eliza Pope— 
Mr. Francis Masse, to Miss Susan Bowen—Mr. Benjamin 
Crombie to Miss Sophia Ward—Mg, Samuel Gerry of 
Charleston, 8. C. to Miss Sarah W.4 Pwell. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Last evening, Sarah Jane, daughter of Ed- 
ward Horsman, aged 2 years and 9 months—Funeral to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr. James Tileston, aged 24—Mr. Samuel M’ Million, 
aged 58—Mrs. Jane Bailey, aged 52—Mrs. Frances Mack- 
ay, aged 88 —Mr. Arad Clark, aged 20—Myp. Arthur Lang- 
ford, aged 57—Henry Augustus, sun of William Kidder, 
aged 9—Mrs. Mary Green—Mi. Thomas Revere aged 51 
—Mrs. Catharine Power—Susan Sioith, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Austin, aged 19 months 

At his Seat in Brookline, Adam Babcock, Esq. of this 
town, aged 76. 
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POETRY. 





(ORIGINAL. ) 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TSO W. 


Warne gentle willows wept I stray’d, 
My rustic harp beside me laid, 
And still I mourn’d beneath the shade, 
Departing summer’s glow. 
Still, still I thought the autumnal gale 
That swept in hollow sighs the vale, 
But echo’d to my heart’s sad tale, 
In numbers breathing woe. 


While yet I griev’d, a soothing strain 
Borne by a seraph’s gentle train, 
Stole sweetly o’er the fading plain, 
In numbers kindly taught. 
To glow with sympathy’s warm pow’r, 
And bid a beaming ray on more 
Iilume with cheering li~'t the hour, 
With grief so deeply fraught. 


I heard the strain, and check’d a sigh, 
Dash’d off a tear that dimm'd my eye, 
Invok’d the rosy smile of joy, 
And snatch’d my humble lyre. 
I bade it breathe a lively sound, 
With gladness bade its notes resound, 
Invok’d the muse, on smiles enthron’d, 
My numbers to inspire. 


But as I lightly struck the string, 
And bade the note with rapture sing, 
And gaily through the vallev ring, 

Lo! the delusive chord, 
As bound by some enchantment's spell, 
Snapp’d ‘neath the touch, and tuneless fell : 
The guiv’ring crash along the dell, 

A sound discordant pour’d. 


Yet though the note of joy is gone, 
Though pleasure’s beamy smiles are flown, 
And melancholy sits alone, 

Within my shaded bow’r ; 
Though bounds are plac’d by pow’r supreme, 
And summer’s warm, heart cheering beam, 
Must yield its brightly glitt’ring gleam 

To sombre autumn’s pow’r ; 


Yet still the sympathetic line 
Can breathe a balm in strains divine, 
And pierce the veil of sorrow’s shrine 
With sweetly soothing light 
And though it cannot bid the ry 
Of pleasure beam resplendant day, 
It bids the morning’s dappled grey 
Chase off the clouds of night. 


Warmly my grateful bosom glows 
For the kind wish that gently fows, 
Consoling strains the lay bestows, 

’Tis as the balmy gale 
That pauses on a native grove, 
And wafts its sweets to those that rove 
“Tis from the home I once could love, 

And breathes a sweeter ‘a's, 


Yet think not high my rause can soar ; 
Confin’d and feeble is her pow’r— 
Through devious paths, in wilds obscure, 
. She winds her lowly way. 
Uncultur’d is the soil she treads ; 
O’ergrown with thorns the tangled shades, 
Where inspiration seldom sheds 

A gleam to gild her ray. 
Nor Worth, nor Merit boasts her lie, 
But humble is her rustic shrine ;~ 
And simplest shrubs the lyre entwine— 
Yet could a brighter glow 
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Shed on my line a mantling grace, 
’T would be, when gratitude would raise 
A thankful tribute for the lays 
Thy muse has bidden flow. 
MORA, 
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Womans is but a fleeting show, 

For man’s vexation giv’n ; 

The smiles ot joy, the tears of woe 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 

We wish her safe—in heay’n, 
And false the light of Hymen’s flame, 

As fdone hves of even ; 
For love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom 
Are gather’d to an early tomb ; 

We wish our wives in heav’n, 
Poor wand’rers in a stormy way, 

From strife to strife we’re driv’n ; 
And frets, and scolds, in thick array, 
Cease not to trouble, night or day ; 

T here’s nothing calm but heav’n, 

ZOILUS. 
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SOLITUDE. 

IT is not that my lot is low, 

That bids the silent tear to flow ; 

It is not grief that bids me moan, 

It is that I am all alone. 

In woods and gilens I love to roam, 
When the tir’d hedger hies him home : 
Or by the woodland pool to rest, 
When pale the star, looks on its breast. 
Yet when the silent ev’ning sighs 
With hallow’d airs and symphonies, 
My spirit takes another turn, 

And weeps that it is all alone. 

The autumn leaf is sear and dead, 

It floats upon the water’s bed ; 

I would not be a leaf to die, 
Without recording Sorrow’s sigh. 
The wood, and winds, in sullen wail, 
Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 

I’ve none to smile, when I am free, 
And when I sigh, to sigh for me. 

Yet in my dreams, a form I view, 
That thinks on me, and loves me too ; 
I start—and when the vision’s flown, 
I weep, that I um all alone. 
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ON HEARING A VIOLENT PREACHER ANATHE- 
MATIZE EVERY SECT BUT HIS OWN, 


Buxrss’p be that hand which penn’d the line, 

* To err is human, to forgive, divine.’ 

Dare finite man infiz.ite goodness trace, 

And mark the boundaries of his sovereign grace 
Dare he presume, a grov’ling child of dust, 

To make one creed the test that God is just? 
O blind of heart, weak nature’s erring child, 
Whence springs this mad’ning rage, this phrenzy wild, 
To hurl Anathemas with fiery zeal, 

And mark thy fellows with a damning seal ? 
When Charity pervades the Preacher’s mind, 
He looks with pity, but he bows resign’d ; 

He knows opinion, like the human face 

In various forms—shews various forms of grace, 
That many mansions make the blest abodes, 
And to those mansions may be many roads, 

He humbly reasons as his master spoke, 

Light is my burthen, easy is my yoke, 

He seeks conviction in the mind to raise, 

And kindle in the heart devation’s blaze. 
Pra_ixg this sacred truth may "lume the miid 
That all who diligently seek shall find. 





—— ———————————— Ee 
AMUSEMENT. 


ADVANTAGEOUS EXCHANGE. 

A blacksmith having lost his wife, complained 

toa neighbour of his misfortune in terms of the 

most bitter disappointment. ‘Oh,’ replied the 

latter, * your case is not so deplorable as to excite 

grief like this ; I will give you my living wife, and 
a barrel of cider to boot, for your dead one.” 








INCONVENIENCE OF LONG NOSES. 


A man having a proboscis of unusual length, 
cried out to a teamster with a load of hay, in the 
following manner :—‘ Stop! friend, stop! and I 
will turn my nose out of the way, that you may 
have room to pass !’ 


A NEW METHOD OF CONVERTING THE JEWS, 


A respectable Hebrew at Paris, having fallen in 
love with a beautiful French lady, she refused to 
marry him unless he would turn christian. He 
became a convert in a moment, and was duly bap- 
tized ; thus proving in some measure what Wal- 
ter Scott has sung :-— 

‘ Love rules the camp, the court, the grove ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 





FRENCH POLITENESS. 


In a battle between the French and Neapolitans, 
during the French revolution, the soldiers on both 
sides were instructed to give no quarters. A Nea- 
oman soldier having been disarmed by a petty 

rench officer, the former kneeled and begged his 
life. ‘Ah, Monsieur,’ says the Frenchman, ‘I 
pity you very much, and would be extremely 

appy to serve you—ask any other favour, and it 
shall be granted.’ Upon saying which, he plunged 
his sword into his heart. 


A CONSOLATION. 

A lady was complaining that she was approact.- 
ing towards thirty. A person who knew she was 
much older, replied—' Every day removes you 
farther from your compiaint.’ 

An ancient father being asked by a sober young 
man, how he should choose a wife, he answered 
him thus: When you see a flock of maids togeth- 
er run blindfold among them. and whoever you 
catch, let her be your wife. The young man told 
him that if he kes. he might be deceived. So 
you may, cried the old man, if your eyes are open 5 
for in the choice of a wife, you must not trust your 
own eyes. 

A gentleman was lately inquiring for a young 
lady of his acquaintance. ‘She is dea,’ very 
pravely replied the person to whom he addressed 

is inquiries. ‘Good God! I never heard of it— 
what was her disease ?’ ‘ Vanity,’ returned the 
other; ‘ she buried herself alive m the arms of an 
old fellow of seventy, with a great fortune, in or- 

der to have the satisfaction of a gilded tomb.’ 
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